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AGNES. 



She was just seventeen when I first saw her ; 
the eldest of five sisters. She was very pretty, 
but so spoilt by aflectation that you quite lost 
sight of her beauty in vexation at her conceit. 
She seemed incapable of losing sight of herself 
for one instant; no amusement had power to 
distract her from observing the effect she was 
producing; self-consciousness amounted to a 
mania with her. If she went for a walk on the 
promenade, where the music, or any other at- 
traction, drew a number of strollers to the spot, 
Agnes made herself a nuisance to everybody by 
the absurd affectation of her demeanour. 

" People are looking at me ! How dreadful 
it is ! Let us go to some place where I shan't 
be stared at in this way. Did you see how that 
gentleman looked at me ? " and so on. 

It was true she was a pretty girl, and as such 
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may have come in for more observation than a 
plain one ; but the word " grimaciere " was 
written so legibly on her face and her person 
altogether, that I am satisfied most of the 
glances were directed to her less in admiration 
than in criticism. Anything and everything 
was a pretext pour se mettre en sckne. If she 
saw children playing near the water, or sitting 
on the ledge of one of the fountains, she would 
clasp her hands, utter a little scream of terror, 
and beseech everybody to interfere, or else in- 
fallibly the little creatures would fall in, or fall 
over, and be drowned. 

" There is not the remotest danger of such a 
catastrophe, and, if there were, their mothers 
and bonnes are there to look after them," some 
one would object ; " there is no reason for you 
to excite yourself about it." 

" True ; mais je suis si sensible ! J'ai tant 
de coDur ! " Agnes would answer, with a sigh, 
and, casting down her eyes, assume a new pose. 

In fact, her life was a succession of poses, 
changing as place and opportunity suggested. 
Her temper, without being a bad one, was 
capricious, varying with her attitudes, and very 
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disagreeable to Kve with ; like all people who 
are too much absorbed in themselves, she was 
apt to be very forgetful of others. The only 
excuse that could be urged for the undisciplined 
silHness of her character and manner was her 
health, which had been so precarious and deli- 
cate from her cradle up as to render culture 
and restraint alike impossible. As a baby, she 
must not be thwarted in any infantine wilful- 
ness, lest it should make her cry, and bring on 
convulsions. She had scarcely emerged from 
babyhood when she became a martyr to head- 
aches that had never deserted her since. This 
furnished a pretext, not unreasonably, for eman- 
cipating her from lessons ; and Agnes being, 
like the generality of human children, antago- 
nistic to that bug-bear of the nursery — her 
spelling book — took the full value out of her 
headaches, and till she was quite a big girl 
could neither read nor write. 

When she arrived at the age of fourteen it 
dawned upon her that she was a dunce, and 
that dunces, even when blessed with pretty 
faces, are not usually much admired or con- 
sidered by their fellow-creatures. This discovery 
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was unpleasant, and the remedy, though it was 
still in her hands, appeared to Agnes nearly as 
unpleasant as the evil. She hated study, and 
from not having had her mind gradually trained 
to the eflfort which it demands, even from the 
brightest children, before they take to it for its 
own sake, the simplest task was ten times more 
irksome and difficult to her than it need have 
been. She tried to make up in some degree for 
lost time by applying herself to books at home, 
but the result was so inadequate to the labour 
that she soon gave it up in disgust. Two of her 
sisters had now been a year and a half at the 
Sacre Coeur, and they gave, such pleasant ac- 
coimts of their life there, that, though the 
division of work and play struck her as too 
disproportionately in favour of the former to 
be thoroughly satisfactory, Agnes was tempted 
to tty it. Her parents were delighted to let 
her make the experiment, and when her sisters 
were returning after the Midsummer holidays 
they got everything ready for her to accompany 
them. 

The trial was not very successful. Agnes 
was, of course, put into one of the junior classes. 
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a position very mortifying to her vanity, and 
though the nuns, making allowance for the 
disadvantages under which she was placed, 
stretched indulgence to its utmost limits, she 
was not able to keep up with her little competi- 
tors. Her headaches, which, at first, owing 
probably to the change of scene and habit, had 
improved, grew more frequent and painful as 
the trimestre advanced, and, at last, the sKght- 
est mental exertion so palpably increased her 
suflPerings, that she was obliged to leave. Dis- 
appointed and disheartened she resigned her- 
self to being a dunce, and relapsed into her 
old life of idleness and inaction. Her health 
rallied after a while, and she again resumed the 
attempt at studying by herself. It was of short 
duration, however. Like many an older and 
more experienced student, she attempted too 
much, and, failing, gave it aU up in despair. 
Twice in the course of the following year she 
returned to the Convent, but with no better 
success than on the first occasion. So it hap- 
pened that, at the age of sixteen, Agnes was as 
backward in the ordinary rudiments of know- 
ledge as most children at ten. The only thing 
that gave any hope of her ultimately repairing 
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the gap in her education was, that she had 
acquired a steady taste for reading. Even 
when her headaches prevented her from taking 
any part in the conversation, or remaining in 
the drawing-room when it was going on, she 
was able to read for hours in her own room, 
without apparently increasing the pain. Just 
when I became acquainted with her she was 
reading Racine, and used to talk with inteUi- 
gent enthusiasm about his works and others 
that she had recently read. Her mind, hitherto 
a complete blank, seemed emerging at this 
period from its apathetic condition, and though 
she discovered no signs of talent, it was clear 
that she was not deficient in ability, and that 
she only wanted a fair chance to develope into 
a very intelligent woman. 

She was exquisitely neat in her person, not 
extravagantly fond of dress, but paying a great 
deal of attention to it, and so very hard to 
please in the choice and fit of her clothes, that 
the femme-de-chambre who waited on her and 
her sisters, used to say that Mademoiselle Agnes 
gave her more trouble about her toilette than 
toutes ces demoiselles together. 

Her room was a pattern of neatness, and she 
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took pleasure in making it look pretty with, all 
sorts of knick-knacks. In one comer she had 
a Kttle altar, with flowers and candelabra 
surrounding a beautiful statue of the Im- 
maculate Conception ; on the wall above hung 
a large crucifix ; and in front stood a priedieu, 
with a daintily embroidered cushion. Here 
Agnes performed her devotions; being de- 
barred by her health from assisting regularly 
at daily Mass, she had taken pains to make her 
little oratory as complete and suggestive as 
possible ; she was her own sacristan, and never 
allowed anyone to assist her in the services it 
required. She had a tender devotion to Our 
Lady, and without committing herself to la vie 
devote, she was genuinely pious ; but her 
piety, though it was sincere, was not sufficiently 
active to control her character, and bring under 
subjection the inordinate love of notoriety, 
which made her so ridiculous, and, at times, so 
disagreeable. 

However, taking her, with all her faults, she 
was a bright young creature, and inspired you 
with that sort of kindly, superficial interest, 
which extreme youth, combined with no incon- 
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siderable beauty, never fails to secure to its 
possessor. 

One of her sisters, Jeanne, was at school at 

V , at the Convent of the Sainte Enfance, 

and Agnes, one morning, suggested that we 
should go and see her, and visit the Convent 
where she herself had spent a few months in 
one of her abortive attempts at getting educated. 
There was a nun also there whom she was very 
fond of, and went to see occasionally. This 
nun, SoDur Madeleine, I think, was her name, 
came to the parlour with Jeanne, and while the 
sisters chatted together over their little private 
affairs, Agnes relating all the home news to 
Jeanne, and Jeanne confiding her scrapes and 
fua, and petitions for home to Agnes, Soeur Made- 
leine talked to me. I have related elsewhere * 
the subject that was engrossing my thoughts at 
that moment, and how startled I was on men- 
tioning it to Soeur Madeleine, to find that a 
community of Poor Clares were just then re- 
ceiving the hospitality of the Sainte Enfance, 
while their monastery was being rebuilt. I 
had an interview, or, more properly speaking, 
• Vide " Benedicta," First Bell. 
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an audience with the Abbess there and then, 
and having learned all I was anxious to 
know, had no idea of again renewing com- 
munications with her. Next day I was sur- 
prised to see Agnes arrive with a note to me, 
from Soeur Madeleine, requesting that I would 
go and see her that afternoon before three 
o'clock. We both set off at once, not a little 
mystified by the summons, and losing ourselves 
all the way in conjectures as to what it could 
possibly mean. The explanation was very sim- 
ple, though it was a great surprise to me. It 
appeared that soon after we left, the day before, 
the Bishop of the Diocese had come to visit the 
Poor Clares, and Soeur Madeleine, seeing how 
interested I was in learning all that concerned 
them, asked His Grace permission for me to see 
the Abbess at the little monastery which she 
and the M^re D^positaire were going next day 
to inspect, before returning to it finally, and the 
Bishop had kindly granted the permission. We 
had half-an-hour to wait before they started, 
and I was glad to spend it in the garden with 
the SoDur Madeleine. The heat was over- 
powering. I recollect the day as one of the 
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hottest of an exceptionally hot summer ; Agnes 
and I were grumbling in our muslins, and pity- 
ing Soeur Madeleine in her black stuff habit. 

" Yes," she said, laughing, " it doesn't look 
very cool ; but what is it compared to the habit 
of the Pauvres Clarisses ? Theirs is as coarse 
and as heavy as a carpet. See ! their windows 
are closed too ; they do not give themselves the 
luxury of fresh air in the room that looks on 
the garden, because the noise of the children 
at recreation, and the voices of the visitors, and 
people passing to and fro, would break the 
silence, and distract them at their meditations. 
Notre Mere went to see them a few days ago in 
the back room where they work. Notre Mere 
has permission. Well, only fancy, in this 
dreadful heat they had the window closed. 
Notre Mere nearly fainted when she went in, 
the room was so close, but thinking it was 
against their rule to open it, she said nothing. 
When she was going away, however, the Ab- 
bess went with her to the door, and in the 
humblest way asked her if it would be possible to 
have the window opened. The espagnolette was 
broken, or stiff, or something, and they could 
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not turn it. You can imagine how vexed notre 
Mere was to find they had been suffering such 
an extra privation through our fault. She im- 
mediately sent up the gardener to arrange it, 
and the next time she went to see them, the 
Abbess thanked her as if she had done them 
the greatest favour, only they were afraid we 
had been scandaKzed at their self-indulgence in 
complaining about such a trifle ; but it was she 
who was to blame, the Abbess said ; she was 
afraid the novices might fall iU for want of air ; 
but they had not complained. Notre Mere said 
she was as timid as a child, apologizing for it, 
and so frightened that they had been a scandal 
to us. It makes us feel like Syberites to see the 
life they lead.'' 

" It is a wonderful life," I said. " It sets 
one speculating whether they can have the 
same sort of souls to save, and the same inter- 
ests at stake, and the same heaven in view as 
we common Christians, who take it all so 
easy." 

"Oh, yes, indeed it does," answered Soeur 
Madeleine, humbly. "Even we, who have 
given up something in coming into the Con- 
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vent, we feel so worldly, so luxurioTis beside 
them. It is a great privilege to be allowed to 
have them under our roof for a time, and we 
feel palpably that they are drawing down a 
blessing upon us. Notre Mere says she is quite 
certain that many graces which have been 
granted to us lately, and that we have been 
praying for for years, are entirely owing to 
their prayers. But it is no wonder ; they are 
Saints; they must have great power with 
God.'^ 

'* Do you know anything of the previous his- 
tory of any of them P " I enquired. 

" No ; not even their names,'' replied Soeur 
Madeleine. " All we know of the Abbess is that 
she has been forty years in religion, and that 
she was twenty when she entered. She has 
one brother, who had never seen her, of course, 
since she took the veil. When the Poor Clares 
were going to leave their cloister she wrote to 
him to say that if he were here the day they 
moved he could see her, and they might em- 
brace once more before they met in heaven. 
He was away in Spain when he got the letter, 
but he started off at once, travelled thirty hours 
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without stopping, and arrived just as the Abbess 
was stepping into the cab ; he caught her in 
his arms for a moment, and they kissed each 
other; then he let her go, and they parted 
without a word. He followed her here on foot 
to see the place she was coming to. Pauvre 
gar9on ! " continued Soeur Madeleine, brushing 
away a tear, "he found her greatly changed 
after forty years ; though notre Mere says no 
one would believe she was sixty; she looks 
twenty years younger, and must have been 
quite beautiful; her brother said she was; he 
cried like a little child when he was talking to 
notre Mere about her. He went back to Spain 
next day.'' 

Agnes listened without a word of comment, 
but evidently with the deepest interest to all 
that SoDur Madeleine had to tell of their gentle, 
saintly guests, and when the cab came to take 
the Abbess and her assistant to the monastery, 
she rose to accompany me after them. As I 
did not know the street, I took for granted she 
was coming merely to show me the way. It 
did not occur to me that she meant to include 
herself in my passport to the Sanctum Sancto- 
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rum. As we drew near the Convent I dis- 
covered, however, that this was her intention. 

" You won't be allowed in, Agnes," I said ; 
" the permission was only given for me." 

" Oh, I entreat you, let me go with you ! '^ 
she exclaimed, in an imploring voice ; " they 
will think we are sisters, and if you donH say 
anything they will let me in with you." 

I did not at all care to have her accompany 
me, and I could see no reason for her extraor- 
dinary eagerness beyond idle curiosity, and, 
perhaps, the perspective of a good sentimental 
opportunity. I could not, however, refuse to 
let her take her chance. 

The door was opened by a touriere. I made 
my speech, said I came by permission of Mon- 
seigneur, making no allusion to my companion. 
The Abbess had left word that I was to be ad- 
mitted, and the touriere, as Agnes had coimted, 
including her in the order, made no diflGlculty 
of letting us both in. The monastery was quite 
unfurnished ; there was nothing but bare walls 
to be seen ; but even these were invested with 
the mysterious interest that attaches itself to 
the Unknown and the Invisible. The rooms 
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were small, and on the ground floor, with the 
exception of the Chapel, there was nothing in 
them that differed materially from any ordinary 
house. The nuns, we were told, were up-stairs. 
Agnes and I ascended the narrow stair, she 
holding close to me, as if she were afraid I 
would escape, and leave her alone, outside the 
Presence Chamber. The Abbess came to meet 
us, however, and I introduced her at once, 
making the best apology I could for bringing 
her with me, and we both knelt down for her 
blessing. Then Agnes withdrew and left me 
alone with her. She took me round to look at 
the little there was to see, entering minutely 
and with great simplicity into all the obser- 
vances of the rule. 

The dormitory was a long room, cut up on 
one side into narrow strips of rooms by a lath 
and plaster partition, which did not ascend to 
the ceiling, but served rather as a screen to 
isolate the nuns in separate cells. There was 
not a chair or a bench to be seen; but in 
the centre of one room there were arranged a 
number of long sacks, that looked like monster 
grey sausages ; they were filled with something 
that I fancied might be sand, they were so 
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round and firm. The Abbess invited me to sit 
down on one of them while we continued our 
conversation. I did, or rather I tried ; for the 
bag. was stuffed so tight, and it was so round 
and hard and slippery, that it was quite a feat 
to maintain one's centre of gravity on it, and 
I kept constantly sliding down and pulling 
myself up again in the most uncomfortable 
manner. The Abbess noticed the difficulties 
under which I was labouring, and was dis- 
tressed for me. 

"Vous 6tes bien mal k notre aise, mon 
enfant P '' she said. 

" 0, not at all, ma M^re ! " I declared, with 
unblushing hypocrisy ; " but if it is not an in- 
discreet question, may I ask what is packed 
so tight in these bags ? *' 

" They are our beds ! '' she answered, and 
laughed a sweet, low laugh as an exclamation 
of horror involuntarily escaped me. 

" How long do you sleep on them ma Mere?'' 
I asked. 

" From half-past nine till midnight, and then 
from two till five." 

" Have you office during the two intervening 
hours ? " I enquired. 
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"One hour of office and one of oraison. 
During this last we transport ourselves in spirit 
to all the places where at that moment our dear 
Lord is being most neglected and outraged, 
and we pray for the sinners who are offending 
His Divine Majesty, and we strive to console 
Him by our love. We call this exercise the 
hoiir of Gethsemane, in commemoration of the 
agony that oppressed His Sacred Heart when 
the sins of the whole world passed before Him, 
and when even His Apostles slept, and there 
was no one by to comfort Him." 

"And don't you sometimes fall asleep ma 
Mere ? '^ I said ; " it must be impossible to keep 
awake in perfect silence for a whole hour 
when one has been woke up out of a sound 
sleep ? '' 

" In the beginning it is difficult," she replied, 
" the novices, especially the very young ones, 
have to fight hard to keep themselves awake ; 
but they soon get used to it, and after a time it 
is the exercise they like best. It is such a 
beautiful thought — such a joy to feel that one 
is suffering a little for our dear Lord, and 
keeping Him company in His loneliness ! " 

There was a charm and a sweetness in her 
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voice that are indescribable, and that made me 
long to look at her face — I could only see her 
mouth and chin, for the coarse serge veil con- 
cealed the upper part of it. The heat was so 
sultry that I wondered how she could breathe 
under such a weight of wool, and prompted 
really more by a desire to relieve her of it 
for a moment than from curiosity to behold 
her, I asked if she would not raise her veil, 
as I had been told my privilege was to extend 
so far. She lifted it at once and went on 
talking. I was prepared by what Soeur Made- 
leine had 9aid, to see the remains of beauty, 
but what I saw far surpassed my expectations. 
The skin was as white and almost as smooth as 
ivory; the mouth was chiselled; the nose 
small and sufficiently verging on the acquiline 
to give a touch of majesty to the face, whose 
delicately classic lines reminded you of one of 
the exquisite Vestal heads we sometimes see on 
cameos ; her eyes were dark, but so limpid 
that, when the light fell full on them, they 
were as luminous as translucent gold.* The 

* Once subsequently, but never before, the writer 
has seen this same peculiar lambent light in the eyes 
of a Carmelite. 
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face was perfectly colourless, the lips alone re- 
lieving its ivory pallor by a faint pink glow. 
" Notre Mere " was right : no one could believe 
the Abbess to be sixty years of age, and she 
was still very beautiful. After a few minutes 
she let her yeH drop ; it was evidently painful 
to her to remain uncovered, so I did not ask 
her to raise it again. She was deeply interested 
in all I had to tell about my friend whose 
vocation had led me to seek the acquaintance of 
the Poor Clares; and promised that she and 
the other sisters would pray for her with all 
their hearts. 

The d^positaire having overlooked every 
place, and given any instructions that were 
necessary for the final arrangements, now came 
to say it was time to return to their temporary 
home. 

Agnes, who had been talking to her while 
the Abbess was engaged with me, was standing 
outside the landing, apparently waiting for me 
to rejoin her. I knelt down to receive the part- 
ing blessing of the Abbess, and then fell back 
to let her pass out before me. She did so, but 
stopped suddenly in the narrow doorway, utter- 
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ing an exclamation of akrm or astonislunent. 
I ran forward to see what was the matter, and 
beheld Agnes on her knees, clinging to the 
Abbess and sobbing convulsively. The Abbess 
laid her hand upon her head, and speaking to 
her with great tenderness, strove to raise her, 
or to elicit some explanation of her grief. But 
Agnes only sobbed and clung to her. 

The Abbess in despair looked round at me. 
I felt satisfied it was all a piece of acting to 
make herself interesting in the eyes of the two 
nims, and I felt very much inclined to say so 
and give her a good shaking. I controlled 
myself, however, so far as to look blank and 
mystified, and taking her by the hand I begged 
her to come away. After sobbing out an en- 
treaty to the Abbess to pray for her, she was 
induced to rise and let me lead her downstairs. 
Though I did not entertain a moment's doubt 
but that the sobs and tears were part of a scene 
got up from mere vanity and excitability, I 
was startled by the vehemence with which she 
played her part, and the reality of emotion that 
she threw into it. But this only exasperated me 
the more, because I saw the Abbess believed in 
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the performance, and was distressed and friglit- 
ened ; so as soon as we were out of. ear-shot at 
the bottom of the stairs I relieved myself by a 
suppressed burst of indignation. 

" The idea of your making such a piece of 
work ! '^ I said, " terrifying those dear Clarisses 
in that way ; you should not have forced your- 
self in on them if you could not control your 
feelings; though what there is in that sweet 
old Abbess to send any one into hysterics passes 
my comprehension ! " 

Agnes, without testifying the least resent- 
ment, pressed my arm, and struggled to keep 
down the sobs that were still choking her, but 
did not attempt to speak till we had helped the 
nuns into their cab, and it was off before us on 
the road. Then she said : 

" I am very sorry ; but I could not help it, 
indeed I could not. There was something in 
the voice of the M^re Abbesse, and in the touch 
of her hand when she laid it on my head, that 
seemed to break my heart, and make me feel as 
if I could never go away from her. Oh, cMre 
amie, how I wish I were a Poor Clare ! " 

I burst out laughing. 
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" Don't laugh ! " said Agnes, not the least 
ruffled or affronted; "I mean what I say; I 
would give everything I have this minute to be 
one. I would rather be a Poor Clare than a 
Queen ! " 

• "I have no doubt you would," I replied, 
and so would anybody in their right mind, if 
it could be done for the wishing ; but when it 
comes to perpetual silence, and perpetual fast- 
ing, and midnight vigUs, and walking bare-foot, 
and being cased in a woollen carpet, and all the 
other ascetic delights that make up the reality 
of the Poor Clare's life, I think we are all safe 
to admire, rather than imitate the picture. 
And just see what a state you have put your 
eyes in ! " I continued, looking at her swollen 
lids, and her face blurred with tears; "what 
will they say at home when they see you ! " 

Agnes had quite forgotten this consequence 
of her emotion, and now it embarrassed her ; 
she proposed instead of going straight home we 
should return to the Sainte Enfance, where she 
could bathe her eyes, and make herself a little 
presentable. 

Soeur Madeleine sent her off to the lavatory. 
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and then appealed to me for an explanation of 
the tears. She shook her head when I had 
related the episode with" the Abbess. 

" I was provoked out of all patience with her, 
ma Soeur," I said ; " and then the idea of her 
carrying on the comedy with me, and talking 
about being a Poor Clare ! " 

" Yes/' said Soeur Madeleine, " and the worst 
of it is that this constant mise-en'Schne that she 
indulges in makes it next to impossible to know 
what is genuine in her feelings from what is 
not." 

" But you do not think that any part of this 
was genuine ? " I said, " that she was suddenly 
seized with a vocation to the Poor Clares ? " 

Soeur Madeleine hesitated, and raised her 
shoulders with a dubious shrug. 

" One can never tell," she said after a pause ; 
" the law of vocations is so altogether mys- 
terious and supernatural. Si le bon Dieu voulait 






Oh, si le bon Dieu voulait, il pourait faire un 
miracle ! " I acquiesced laughing ; " but do you 
think Agnes at all a likely subject for such a 
miracle as that, ma Soeur ? " 
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" No, I certainly do not ; but I think that if 
she ever did become a nun, it would more 
likely be in an out-and-out austere order like 
St. Clare's, than in one like ours for instance. 
She is a strange child; I had her imder my 
eye for two months, and I watched her closely ; 
I think she has immense capabilities for good, 
and if. once she were roused to assert them, 
there is no saying what might come of it. Et 
puis, wyeZ'VOtis," she added with a singularly 
expressive look, " elle aime beaucoup lu Sainte 
Vierge cette enfant J^ 

We left V , and returned to Paris. It 

was six months before I again saw Agnes. She 
wrote to me occasionally, and generally men- 
tioned the poor Clares, in whose chapel she 
assisted at seven o'clock Mass every morning 
latterly. I was glad to hear this, because it 
argued a great improvement in her health; 
but the circumstance never struck me as fore- 
shadowing anything more important. Soon 
after she told me of it her mother came to see 
us, and I was surprised to hear that her head- 
aches, instead of being better were quite as bad, 
and at intervals even more distressing than 
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formerly. I alluded with astonishment to her 
being able to go to daily Mass at such an early 
hour. 

** I don't know how it is," repKed her mother, 
"but she says it does not fatigue her ; of late she 
seems to have more energy in fighting against 
pain ; she is somehow changed altogether ; her 
character has, as it were, entered on a new 
phase, and shaken off the enfantillage that had 
climg to it up to the present ; it has taken a 
much more serious turn. Les petites vanites 
that she used to attach so much importance to, 
have lost all their charm for her ; and the only 
thing she seems to care for in the way of 
amusement is reading." 

I learned from others more minute particulars 
about this change in Agnes's character and 
tastes. Everybody who saw her was struck by 
it. The restless longing for notoriety that 
had hitherto been so manifest had quite dis- 
appeared, and given place to a dignified modesty 
that added a charm to her beauty as much as 
to her manner, and won her, now that she had 
ceased to court it, all the admiration she had 
formerly been so eager to attract. 
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It was not many months after this visit of 
her mother's, about a year from the date of 
our acquaintance with Agnes, that a great 
change took place in the worldly affairs of her 
family. Tip tothe present she and her sisters 
had been brought up with the certain prospect 
of handsome fortunes ; nothing was spared on 
their education, and they were allowed a lati- 
tude of expense in other ways in keeping with 
the expectations of the daughters of a man of 
large and secure income ; the elder girls dressed, 
not extravagantly, but with an elegance that 
necessitated rather formidable milliners' bills; 
their habits altogether were luxurious; and 
they had never been taught to consult economy 
in any department. With these tastes and 
antecedents they were badly fitted to meet and 
grapple with the altered fortunes that were in 
store for them. Their father had involved 
himself in large financial speculations for some 
time past; they were, as so often occurs in 
similar cases, brilliantly successful at first, and 
fully justified his somewhat rash and sanguine 
anticipations ; but the failure of an important 
house concerned in them, consequently checked 
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their career ; and, one fine morning, Monsieur 

X woke up to find himself a bankrupt, and 

his chHdren beggars. Although for more than 
a month he had foreseen such a catastrophe as 
all but inevitable, he kept the knowledge a 
profound secret even from his wife. She noticed 
his care-worn looks with some anxiety; but 
never dreamed of attributing them to their 
real cause ; thought he was tired and wanted 
change — anything rather than the truth — and 
80, happy in him and in her chadren, she Uved 
on, unsuspicious of the gathering thunder-cloud 
that was about to burst over her Kttle paradise. 
It did burst. But it did not crush her. Instead 
of reproaching her husband with the misfortunes 
which had brought ruin and desolation upon her 
and her children, instead of upbraiding him 
for the want of frankness which had led her on 
blind-folded and unprepared to the very edge 
of the gulf, she roused all her energy to meet 
the demand upon her fortitude, to sustain her 
husband, and to ward off the first bitterness of 
the blow from her children. She had passed 
for rather a common-place character in her 
easy-going days of prosperity; but in this hour 
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of trial the wife and the mother rose up in all 
their strength and tenderness, and asserting 
themselves with the majesty of self-devotion; 
transformed the woman into a heroine. Those 
who knew her best were startled at the way 
in which she revealed herself, as much as 
by the prompt intelligence she displayed in 
confronting the position of her affairs. She 
made herself at once acquainted with every 
detail of the circumstances. From beginning 
to end her husband had acted with unflinching 
integrity. He had wronged himself and his 
children ; but he had, intentionally, wronged no 
one else; even if material evidence had been 
wanting to this effect, the spirit in which he 
accepted his disaster was sufficient proof of it 
to his wife. Their ruin was complete. Nothing 
remained of his own ample fortune, and only a 

small pittance of Madame X 's dot, which 

happened to have been so placed by marriage 
settlements as to make it unavailable for the 
" bons placements '' in which the rest had been 
swamped, was rescued from the wreck. This 
would still enable her to keep her children in 
the very humblest way at home ; but there was 
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of course nothing left for the expenses of educa- 
tion. This she resolved to undertake herself, 
and assisted by Jeanne, who was now sixteen, 
very intelligent, a good musician, and up to 
this point very well educated, she hoped to 
make up to the little ones for the advantages 
from which they had been prematurely cut off. 

Madame X talked over all this with her 

husband, looking the prospect boldly in the face, 
and reducing all their hopes for the future to 
practical schemes for the present. He, manlike, 
was too stunned by the blow at first, and too 
despondent to look beyond the disasters of to- 
day ; but when she told him he would rally 
soon, and then with his natural ability and 
education, and influential connexions, be sure 
to obtain some honourable appointment, either 
at home or abroad, which, if it did not replace 
him in the position he had lost, would at least 
enable him to live and to make some provision 
for the children, he listened to her, trying to 
believe it, and yielded himself up to her guid- 
ance with the passive confidence of a child. 

But this woman who was so brave for him, 
and so heroically forgetful of herself, was a 
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coward for her Kttle ones. She could not 
bring herself to tell them the truth. From day 
to day she put it off, on one pretext or another, 
always resolving that to-morrow she woidd 
speak to them ; and to-morrow came and found 
her as irresolute as yesterday. After all there 
was no hurry ; better wait a little ; there was a 
seizure in the house ; all their costly furniture, 
the precious household gods, were to go in the 
general wreck ; but it would not be till the end 
of the month, the creditors had mercifully 
granted that delay, and she could prepare the 
children meantime gradually to hear the truth. 
The midsummer holidays were at hand when 
Jeanne and her sister would be home, and this 
would furnish an excuse for an excursion to 
some distant place, where they would start on 
their new life of poverty and toil amongst 
strangers, and so escape the humiliation of out- 
staying their bankruptcy in the place where 
they were all known. 

More than a week elapsed, and the children 
were still in happy ignorance of the terrible 
break-up that was threatening their young 
Kves ; they went on in the usual way, practising 
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and working, and making their Kttle parties 
into the neighbouring woods, enjoying the in- 
nocent pleasures of Ae day, and sleeping the 
happy, dreamless sleep of their age. 

It was for Agnes that both her parents feared 
most ; her health had always been so delicate, 
how would it withstand this shock ? She who 
had been nurtured like a hot-house plant, 
sheltered so tenderly from every breath of wind 
and every shadow of fatigue, how would she 
bear the life of privation that was before her ? 
Her father, who had maintained an attitude of 
passive endurance under every other menace of 
the future, broke down before this one; and 
when alone with his wife, gave way to passion- 
ate grief and self-reproach on accoimt of Agnes. 

" Courage, mon ami ! '^ Madame X would 

say to him, with a cheerfulness that her heart 
belied ; " let us trust in God ! She has a father 
in heaven who loves her better than you ; He 
will take care of her." 

A fortnight dragged on; the plan of a 
journey to the south had been discussed be- 
fore the children, and joyfully approved of, 
as any plan promising change and excite- 

c 
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ment was always sure to be. Hints were 
then thrown out that it might be found neces- 
sary for them to remain in the south, that 
certain losses which their father had sustained 
lately in money matters might make it im- 
possible for them to come back and go on living 
as they were, &c. But the truth foreshadowed 
in this abstract way made no deep impression, 
and was far from exciting any alarm in their 
minds. The days went on, and they drew 
nearer and nearer to the crisis when a reve- 
lation of the whole imvamished truth was 

inevitable, and still Madame X shrank 

from speaking out. More than once she had 
taken Jeanne and Agnes for a walk by them- 
selves with the intention of talking to them on 
the subject, and each time her heart, with 
motherf ul cowardice, failed her. 

Things were in this state, when, early one 

morning, the Marquise de came to pay 

Madame X a visit. This lady was spending 

the summer at V , with her son, a young 

man of six-and-twenty, who was heir to a large 
fortime, and the idol of his mother. After 
some preliminary conversations on indifferent 
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subjects, Madame de began to speak of 

Agnes in terms of the greatest admiration. 
She praised her beauty, her modesty, which lent 
such an additional grace to it, her gentleness, her 

piety, till Madame X was at a loss for 

words to deprecate the eulogy with becoming 
humility. When she had exhausted herself in 
praises of Agnes, the Marquise entoned those of 
her son. No mother ever had such a son, or 
ever could have ; he had never given her a mo- 
ment's pain or anxiety; he had every virtue 
under the sun, and not a single fault ; he loved 
his home; he had no tastes that were not 
refined, no pursuits that were not ennobling, no 
companions who were not honourable and well- 
conducted. 

" In fact," said the Marquise, bringing her 
panegyric to a climax, "si je n'etais pas sa mere, 
Madame, je dirais que mon fils est une perle I " 

Madame X was a French woman ; she 

knew as well as Madame de what this 

double panegyric was meant to preface, and 
what was the motive of this early visit. Alas ! 
if it had been only a month ago, how gladly 
she would have hailed such an offer for her 

c 2 
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child ! How radiantly she would have responded 
to the Marquise's graceful encomiums on Agnes ; 
how warmly she would have echoed those she 
lavished on her son ! But they fell cold on her 
now. They could avail nothing. Agnes was 
a portionless girl — a bankrupt's daughter ; if 
the Marquise knew this, she would no more 
think of oflering her son to her than of making 
her family a present of half her fortune. Why 

should she ? "Would Madame X do it in 

her place ? No mother in France would. 

Madame X ' almost wished the- Marquise 

had known the truth, and not forced her to the 
painful alternative of either seeming to slight 
h.er offer, or having to expose her own misfor- 
tunes. She made some complimentary remarks 
on the excellence of the yoimg Marquis's dis- 
position, and gratulated his mother on having 
such a son ; then, intending to give the con- 
versation a more general turn, she observed 
that although girls were a great comfort, they 
were an immense responsibility, and that she 
had often wished it had pleased God to give her 
a son. This last remark was either wilfully or 
accidentally misunderstood by the Marquise, 
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who exclaimed quickly, holding out her hand 
to Madame X , 

" He offers you mine, chere Madame : take 
him, and give me Agnes in exchange." 

Madame X*— — was at a loss what to say. 

" You do Agnes, and all of us, a great honour 
by such an offer," she said, at last ; " and I 
wish it were possible for us to accept it ; but 
Agnes is so young — much younger than most 
girls of eighteen ; her health has kept her back 
in every way. I fear she would not be at all 
a suitable wife for your son." 

" That is for him to decide," said the 
Marquise, laughing ; " he does not object to it, 
being somewhat in the same predicament him- 
self ; it is a defect they will get cured of toge- 
ther ; and, besides, it is not any given number 
of years, or their equivalent, that a young man 
looks for in a wife, so much as good principles, 
amiability, and charm ; and where will he find 
all this better than in Agnes ? " 

" Her youth is not the only obstacle," per- 
sisted Madame X ; " the disparity between 

her fortune and your son's is great — greater than 
you suppose. We have lived hitherto in a way 
that has altogether misled you on this ^joint." 
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" It is one to which, myself and my son are 

completely indifferent," said Madame de , 

emphatically ; " his fortune is large enough for 
himself and his wife, and he has no desire to 
increase it. Albert has always had a horror of 
what we call in marriage d'argent." 

" He is an exception to all the young men of 

his day," observed Madame X , with a sigh. 

" Oh ! if this had but come a month since, Agnes 
might have been his wife now, and . . . " 

" He is an exception," repeated the mother, 
proudly ; "and so is Agnes ; they are made 
for each other ; let us not place imaginary 
obstacles in the way of a union that has in 
itaelf every element of happiness." 

" Would that they were imaginary, or that 
any act or sacrifice of mine could overcome 

them!" exclaimed Madame X ; and, imable 

to control her feelings, she burst into tears: 
Soon recovering herself, however, she bluntly 
told the Marquise that owing to recent embar- 
rassments they were not in a position to give 
one fraction to their daughter on her marriage. 

" That is perfectly immaterial to us," ob- 
served the Marquise, with a contemptuous wave 
of her hand. 
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Madame X was in despair. 

" Madame de Marquise," she said, " your 
generosity forces me to an avowal which, for 
my husband's sake, I would have suppressed, if 
possible : he is at this moment a bankrupt ! 
We have lost everything, and our children are 
beggars ! " 

"I know it; I know all," answered the 
Marquise. 

" And knowing all, you still . . ." Madame 

X stopped, astonishment choked the words 

in her throat. 

" I still ask you to give me Agnes for my 
son." 

Madame X could not command her voice 

to answer, but she held out her arms to the 
Marquise. 

The two mothers embraced and wept together 
for a moment in silence. 

" I know everything," resumed Madame de 

, after their emotion had relieved itself in 

tears ; " I have known it from the first. Your 
misfortunes are less of a secret than you ima- 
gine ; but you would not regret it if you knew 
what universal sympathy they have inspired, 
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and what admiration and respect are felt for 
your husband's honourable conduct, and your 
own resignation and fortitude/' 

Once the ice was broken, it was a relief to 

Madame X to unburthen her heart of the 

anxieties that had been, pent up in it so long 
without the solace of friendly sympathy, and 
to find that their misfortunes, instead of being 
an obstacle to Agnes's making a happy aAd 
brilliant marriage, had been the means of 
hastening its accomplishment. 

Madame de informed her that her son, 

who had seen Agnes several times in society, 
in church, and out walking, had been very 
much struck by her; so much so, that two 
months ago, on coming out of the Cathedral, 
where, to the detriment it is to be feared of 
his own devotions, he had watched her during 
Mass, he told his mother that if he were in- 
clined to marry that was the girl he would like. 
This admiration grew every time he saw her ; 
but though opportunities were not lacking, the 
habits of French society prevented his taking 
advantage of them to acquaint Agnes with his 
feelings, or attempt to win her good opinion. 
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His mother, who beKeved her younger than she 
was even, did not particularly encourage Albert 
in his fancy ; she did not oppose it, however, 
only advised him to wait till he had seen a 
little more of the world, and a greater variety 
of eligible young ladies. Agnes was safe not to 
be run away with for a year to come, and if, at 
the end of that time, he still preferred her to 
anyone else, he should have her blessing and 
consent to his marriage. But before three 
months had elapsed total ruin had overtaken 

the X family. The Marquise was one of 

the first to hear it, through a friend who was 
himself considerably compromised in the disas- 
ter ; but she heard at the same time how nobly 
the bankrupt father had behaved, how regard- 
less he had shown himself of his own interests 
till the interests of those who had trusted him 
were secured. His wife's conduct was beyond 
aU praise, and while it inspired admiration for 
herself, it drew additional sympathy round her 
husband. No one felt more sincerely for the 

brave-hearted mother than Madame de 

did ; but when her son announced his determi- 
nation to marry the bankrupt's daughter with- 
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out further delay, she protested. Such an 
alliance was not to be contemplated for the 

Marquis de . It was very noble of Albert 

to think of it, of course, and his mother ad- 
mired him for it ; but it was her duty to stand 
between him and such a boyish freak of romance. 
To her astonishment, Albert, for the first time 
in his life, rebelled. He declared that he loved 
this penniless girl ; that he would marry her, 
and win a claim to her gratitude by placing his 
fortune at her feet in time to rescue her father 
from ruin ; if his mother loved him and valued 
his happiness, as she professed to do, instead of 
thwarting it now that it was in his reach, and 
making him miserable^ for the rest of his life, 
she would assist him in obtaining it, and go, 
without further delay, to make an offer of his 

hand to M. and Madame X . The rebellion 

lasted for three whole days, during which time 
it was a question which of the two was most 
miserable, the mother or the son. On the 

morning of the fourth day, Madame de 

acknowledged herself in the wrong, and, yield- 
ing to the generous and reasonable arguments 
of the young lover, surrendered unconditionally. 
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Having once laid down her arms as an antago- 
nist, she took them up as an ally, and that very 
hour set off to plead his cause with Agnes's 
parents. We have seen with what result. 

As soon as everything had been explained 
between the two ladies, Madame de re- 
quested her friend to go for Agnes. She did 
so; but here, in the quarter where she least 
expected it, a powerful antagonist lay in wait. 

I have already mentioned the marked change 
which had come over Agnes, and if I have not 
dwelt upon it in detail, it arises from the fact 
that no incidents occurred to emphasize the 
change which could afford material for narra- 
tive. It was not the circumstances of her life 
that were altered, but the colour and tone of it. 
The first idea of a religious vocation which had 
translated itself in that hysterical scene at the 
Poor Clares, had gradually grown and strength- 
ened, till the thought grew into desire, and de- 
sire into determination, and an ardent longing 
for the perfect life possessed her soul, haunting 
it night and day. As yet, she had not spoken 
of it to anyone, for though the resolve was 
deep and firm, it was stiU undefined as to the 
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exact time for carrying it out. That morning, 
however, during the thanksgiving after Com- 
munion, the impulse came upon her so strongly 
that, unable to resist it, she pledged herself to 
its execution for the following Sunday, made 
the offertory of herself to Our Lord, and pro- 
mised to dedicate her life to His Cross as a 
daughter of St. Clare. 

She came home, intending to acquaint her 
mother with what she had done, and request 
her to break the intelligence to her father and 
her sisters. But when she found herself in the 
midst of them all again at breakfast, the effort 
which, in the illuminated strength of prayer, 
had seemed so easy, assumed a strangely differ- 
ent aspect. The cross which had lain so lightly 
on her an hour ago was weighted now to agony, 
and instead of seeking her mother at once, as 
she had intended, Agnes escaped to her own 
room, and spent the morning alone, bracing up 
her courage for the coming ordeal. On her 
knees, with her crucifix in her hand, she was 
strong; but the moment she stood up her 
courage sank. She remained, therefore, almost 
iminterruptedly in prayer, fighting against her 
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own heart, and wrestling with God in her help- 
lessness. 

When Madame X opened the door she was 

startled at the almost extatic fervour of the young 
girl's attitude, as she knelt, not on the prie-dieu, 
but on the ground, beside it, her hands clasping 
.her crucifix, and her head bowed on her breast. 
The mother saw no vision of angels hovering 
above her child, she caught no echo of the 
seraph choir, "harping on their harps" the 
canticle of that white-robed virgin train who 
follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth ; she 
only saw that Agnes was bathed in a halo of 
modest loveliness that surpassed anything she 
had ever seen before, and a thrill of innocent, 
motherful pride, which surely the angels did 
not reprove, quickened her heart at' the thought 
that if her child had neither gold nor silver, 
she had yet a dower that was more precious 
than both. 

"Agnes !" said her mother, softly. 

Agnes looked up, but, instead of fising to 
meet her, she stretched out her hand to Madame 

X , and motioned to her to come and kneel 

down beside her. 
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"Let us say a prayer together, mother/' 
she said. 

Madame X knelt down, and giving 

utterance to the emotions that were over- 
flowing her soul, she gave out the first verse 
of the Magnificat. Agnes was struck by 
the selection of the song of praise so admirably 
suited to her own feelings at that moment, and 
answered every alternate verse with an exultant 
fervour, that seemed to her mother like a pro- 
phetic response to the glad tidings she was 
about to announce. 

" He who is mighty has, indeed, done great 
things for you, my child. Let us give Him 
thanks with all our hearts,'' exclaimed Madame 

X , rising from her knees, and embracing 

Agnes, while tears of gratitude streamed down 
her face. 

Perplexed by this preface, and not conjec- 
turing in the remotest degree what it portended, 
Agnes listened in silence while her mother 
related the joyful news. When they were told 
she remained perfectly silent, betraying neither 
astonishment, nor pleasure, nor distress. 

Madame X , mistaking her silence for 

timidity, or the over-fulness of heart, natural 
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on so solemn an occasion, smiled, and caressing 
her tenderly — 

" Come, now," she said, " and embrace your 
new mother ; she is waiting for you, and she 
is prepared to receive and love you as a 
daughter." 

But Agnes, instead of obeying her, stood still 
and dumb, rooted to the spot, looking at her 
mother as if she had not heard her or under- 
stood the import of her words. Then, rousing 
herself, and speaking in a voice of strange 
solemnity— 

" Mother, it can never be," she said ; " I can 

never be a daughter to Madame de , or her 

son's wife ; I am betrothed already." 

Madame X drew back, and only answered 

her by a look of displeasure and bewilderment. 

"Yes, mother, I am betrothed. I can have no 
other spouse than Jesus. I am going to be a 
Poor Clare." 

"A Poor Clare ! " repeated Madame X , 

after staring at her for some time in dumb 
astonishment; "a Poor Clare! Au nom du 
ciel qu'est ce-que c'est que cette exaltation." 

Agnes entreated her to sit down, and hear 
what she had to say. The story of her voca- 
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tion was soon told, from that first meeting with 
the Abbess, which Agnes felt to be her destiny, 
till the definite act of renunciation which she 
had enregistered that morning during Mass in 
the little Chapel of St. Clare. 

Madame X 's first thought was, that 

Agnes, in some accidental way, had learned the 
state of her father's affairs, and that, shrinking 
with natural horror from the life of poverty, 
and perhaps toil, that was before her, and for 
which she was in every way so ill-adapted, had 
resolved, under the first impulse of grief and 
humiliation, to fly from it, and seek shelter in 
a convent ; there, at least, if the material 
sufferings were greater than any she could be 
exposed to at home, they were compensated by 
the sense of voluntary sacrifice, and by those 
unearthly joys and spiritual consolations which, 
seen through the mystical haze of the cloister, 
to Agnes's over-wrought and ardent fancy, 
assiuned, no doubt, the fascinating proportions 
of the supernatural, and were magnified into 
the visions and raptures of the Saints. 

" My child," she said, with gentleness, but 
with an air of grave authority, "if, under 
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the influence of excitement, you have made any 
rash vow, its very rashness invaKdates it ; you 
did wrong, under any circimistances, to pledge 
yourself to such a step without proper counsel 
and direction, and without asking and obtaining 
the consent of your parents. If you were 
prompted to it by cowardice, .by a reluctance to 
accept the cross which God, in His wisdom, has 
seen fit to lay upon us, you yielded to a tempta- 
tion of the enemy. And do you think that 
God would accept, or bless a gift offered from 
such motives ? That He would approve of your 
rejecting the cross of His chosing to take up 
one of your own ? And should you persist in 
taking it up, do you suppose He will furnish 
you with the superhuman grace and strength 
necessary to persevere in carrying it ?" 

"I don't understand you, mother," replied 
Agnes, quietly ; " I have nothing to shrink 
from in life that I know of, and with the ex- 
ception of my health, which I cannot leave 
behind me, I have never had a cross of any 
sort.'' 

The look of innocent surprise with which 
she said this convinced Madame X quite as 
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mucli as her words that Agnes had heard 
nothing. Her vocation to the Poor Clares was 
clearly neither prompted nor superinduced by 
cowardice or by despair. In one sense it was a 
relief; but, on the other hand, it revealed a 
resolution deeper and more matured than 

Madame X wished to believe in. ' The 

occasion was ripe for telling Agnes the truth 
concerning their reverses, and her mother 
availed herself of it, not, indeed, gladly, but 
more willingly than an hour ago she would 
have believed possible. She laid the stubborn 
facts before her : their ruin was complete ; 
nothing remained but a pittance, just enough 
to give them all bread ; the sale of their furni- 
ture, &c., was to take place at the end of the 
month ; by special consideration for Monsieur 

X the creditors had put it off till then, in 

order to give him time to rally from the blow, 
and make the necessary preparations for their 
departure of his family. Where were they to 
go ? How were they to live henceforth ? These 
were the questions that had been knocking at 
her heart ever since the day when the disclosure 
of their ruin made it necessary for her to dis- 
cuss the future. For herself the poor mother 
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cared Kttle ; but she carried in her heart the 
superadded sorrows of her children, foretasting 
with exquisite sensitiveness every privation, 
every pang, every humiliating consequence of 
the poverty that was before them. Through 
the weary watches of the night she had cried out 
to the Father, who is in heaven, to have pity 
on her little ones, and to let the burthen of His 
justice fall not upon them, but upon her ; and 
He had heard the cry, and mercifully sent her 
help and comfort in the way she had least ex- 
pected it. 

Agnes heard the terrible story to the end, 
and then sat silent, like one in a dream. 
Ruin, disgrace, beggary ! And she might save 
them from it all, and she could not ! She must 
not ! Truly, God had smiled upon the sacrifice 
which, but a few hours ago, she had laid at His 
feet ; for, lo. He had sent down fire from heaven 
to consume it. He would have it a holocaust, a 
whole burnt offering ; her heart, with all its 
capabilities of agony, every sublime renuncia- 
tion, every human bond and privilege and 
reward, must be gathered together in one re- 
lentless grasp, and flxmg into the sacramental 

D 2 
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flame. For one moment her soul was paralysed. 
A mist of doubt and strife and admonishing 
fear encompassed her ; her eyes grew dim ; she 
lost sight of Calvary, and the everlasting hills 
beyond, where the bridegroom crowned for the 
marriage feast sat waiting for her, and she saw 
nothing but a lamentable waste, full of empti- 
ness, and darkness, and despair. But it was 
only for a moment, enough to make her soul go 
up in a loud cry for help against itself. Then 
she was rescued ; the glance of Jesus fell upon 
her heart, and hushed its terrors, and chased 
away the darkness. 

She was inexpressibly pained and shocked ; 
but the idea of being false to God, and betray- 
ing her vocation for even the best and purest 
human consideration, she felt was inadmissable, 
and she said so. 

Her mother, at first, incredulous, now grew 
pale with indignation. 

" What ! " she cried, " will you be so heart- 
less to your sisters, so ungrateful to your father, 
and to me, as to reject a marriage that will be 
the salvation of us all, for the sake of following 
out a fanatical delusion of your own ? At the 
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moment when we were driven to despair, and 
knew not which way to turn, Providence sends 
us a plank in our shipwreck, and you, from a 
freak of sentimental piety, you fling it from 
you, and let us all sink, rather than renounce 
your own stubborn will. Agnes, it is impossi- 
ble you can be so cruel !" 

Agnes wept as if her heart would break, and, 
falling at her mother's feet, declared she was 
ready to make any sacrifice on earth to prove 
her love and duty to her father and to her. If 
she were fit to help in the education of her 
sisters, or to gain anything for them by work- 
ing at her needle, or if she had bodily strength 
to help in the labour of the house, which must 
now fall almost entirely upon themselves, she 
would recognise it as her duty to stay with 
them and bear her share of the common bur- 
then ; but, as it was, she could only add to it. 
She was too ignorant and too delicate to be of 
the slightest use in any way, and, as to the 
contracting a marriage which, under the cir- 
cumstances, she felt would be little short of 
sacrilege, going straight against the will of 
God, and imperilling the salvation of her im- 
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mortal soul, Agnes declared that no considera- 
tion on earth would ever constrain her to it. 

Finding reproaches and severity unavailing, 
and not being in a mood just then to take up 
another weapon which might prove more effec- 
tive, Madame X rose, shook herself from the 

embrace of the sobbing girl, and bidding her 
ask for light to see her wickedness and folly, 
returned to the salon, where the Marquise 
was impatiently waiting for her. She ex- 
plained the cause of her absence, treating 
Agnes's refusal on the grounds of a religious 
vocation as a childish chimera, which a few 
days sober reflection would suffice to dispel. 

Madame de was inclined to look at it 

more seriously ; it might, indeed, be only a 
passing "exaltation," but it might be some- 
thing more ; in any case, she doubted its being 

so rapidly disposed of as Madame X seemed 

to expect. 

" Let me see her," she said ; " take me to her 
room, and leave us together for a little." 

Madame X did so. 

The Marquise found Agnes still weeping and 
agitated, but calmer than when her mother had 
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left her. They remained closeted together for 
nearly an hour. 

• Madame X , who was waiting in nervous 

expectation for the result of the long conference, 
was somewhat relieved to hear that Agnes had 
consented to go and spend a week with the 
Marquise at her country place. 

" I am to call for her myself to-morrow," 

said Madame de ; " in the meantime, don't 

argue with her, and, above all, don't scold her. 
My impression is that we may conquer eventu- 
ally ; but it will not be by threats or by en- 
treaties. It must be a matter of time. I will 
do my best, at any rate ; she is worth it," added 
the Marquise, emphatically; "she is a prize 
worth fighting for." 

Madame X was more alarmed than re- 
assured by the anxious tone in which she made 
these remarks. Clearly, the conquest of this 
vocation, real or imaginary, which had so inop- 
portunely started up between Agnes and the 
fairest earthly prospects, would be less facile 
than she had supposed. 

Prompted by her own heart, as much as by 
the parting advice of the Marquise, Madame 
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sought Agnes in her room once more, 



and folding her to her heart, asked her in the 
tenderest language to forgive her her recent 
harshness, expressed full confidence in her love 
and obedience, and promised to urge her no 
further on the subject, but to leave her to the 
dictates of duty and aflPection. 

The Marquise came next day, and carried 
away Agnes. Her mother's anxiety during the 
ensuing week can be more readily imagined 
than described. She wearied heaven with 
prayers for the success of the happy and bril- 
liant marriage, which would prove such a bless- 
ing to all her children, and, for the moment, 
every other thought and care was suspended, or 
merged in this all-absorbing one. 

Meantime, Madame de made good use of 

her opportunities. Her son was with them at 

, and, by the most delicate and respectful 

devotion of his demeanour towards Agnes, 
seconded his mother's duel with St. Clare. He 
did not make love to her. In every word and 
act he carefully avoided all that could scare her 
sensitive timidity by seeming to do so ; but he 
pleaded his cause in a language more persua- 
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sively eloquent than any words could have been. 
Fearing that his presence en parti tiers might 
embarrass the young girl, or seem like an unfair 

pursuit, Madame de had invited a few near 

relatives to spend that week with them at the 
Chateau. They knew why they were bidden, 
and, touched by their cousin's disinterested boy- 
ish love, as well as by Agnes's youth and 
beauty, they took a kindly interest in the issue 
of the little romance, and did their part of 
cousinly courtship by treating her very affec- 
tionately, and showing by their manner that 
they would make her welcome as one of the 
family. 

But it was all too late. Another bridegroom 
had come, and pleaded, and Agnes had given 
her heart to Him, and she could not take it 
back. There was a struggle ; not to renounce 
the bright prospects that were spread out before 
her in such tempting guise, but to inflict the 
pain of the renunciation upon others. This was 

the temptation that Madame de laid hold 

of and worked with unrelenting assiduity. 
Would it not be a nobler kind of sacrifice to 
forego her own desire, to renounce the higher 
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life of mystical union with God for the sake of 
those beloved ones to whom she owed so much? 
Was she likely even spiritually to lose by so 
doing, and would not GU)d repay her sacrifice 
by granting' her in the married state all the 
graces and helps towards sanctification that 
awaited her in the monastic life ? To all this 
Agnes would answer with quiet, unvarying 
iteration : ** * He that loveth father and mother 
better than me is not worthy of me.' " 

" When I repeat this," she said one day to 

Madame de as they were walking together 

on an elevated point that over-looked the valley 
where the picturesque old chateau with its park 
and winding river lay in luxuriant beauty at 
their feet, "when I repeat the same words, 
Madame, I feel as if it were not I who said 
them, but some one else in me ; I can't help 
wondering how it is that neither your kindness, 
nor Monsieur Albert's, nor all this pretty cam- 
paign that I admire so much, nor the thought 
of the happiness my marriage would bring to 
them at home, seems to touch me even as a 
temptation ! I feel as I were not really here, 
but some one else in place of me." 
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Madame de , who had started on her 

missioii rather in passive acquiescence with her 
son's wishes than moved by strong desire for 
its ultimate success, had been at first stimulated 
by Agnes's opposition, and gradually won by 
her gentleness and goodness, till she had set 
her heart upon winning her almost as ardently 
as Albert himself. 

But the Marquise was a Christian, and more- 
over, what is not always synonymous even 
amongst good Catholics, she believed firmly in 
the doctrine of vocations. Once it became clear 
to her that Agnes had a vocation to the religious 
life, she ceased all opposition, and mentally 
resolved to fight the young girl's battle if 
necessary against the family and even against 
Albert. 

Before Agnes left them, Albert, by his 
mother's permission, had a walk with her 
alone, and for the first and last time pleaded 
his cause openly and ardently. Agnes was 
distressed, but not the least frightened at this, 
to a French girl, most extraordinary and un- 
paralleled proceeding on the part of a fiance ; 
she repeated what she had so distinctly said to 
his mother, thanked him with unabashed sim- 
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plicity for the kind feelings he had expressed 
towards her ; and asked him to think of her 
as a sister, while she would remember him 
always, and pray that he might be happy with 
a better wife than she could have made him. 

Thus ended the visit which might have 
proved a pitfall to a less solid vocation, but 
which served only to confirm that of Agnes, 
and to convince those who had striven to shake 
it that " she had chosen the better part," and 
that it was in vain to try to take it from her. 

She turned her back upon the fine old place, 
and the broad lands, and the loving young 
heart to whom her presence there would have 
made his home a paradise; and relinquished 
all without so much as guessing that she had 
made a sacrifice. 

One week later Agnes knocked at the door 
of the little monastery which, just a year ago, 
we had visited together, and asked to be ad- 
mitted amongst the daughters of Saint Clare. 

For three months after her entrance her 
headaches increased, and continued with un- 
abated violence. Day or night she had no 
respite. Then suddenly they ceased never to 
return ; and with them disappeared every trace 
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of the debiKty that had made her life from 
childhood up so irksome that it had been little 
better than a sustained effort. The rule, which 
had few terrors for her in the distance, lost 
all its bitterness when she embraced it, and lay 
as lightly on her as a silken mantle. The 
perpetual silence ; the bare feet without even a 
sandal between them and the ground ; the un- 
broken fast ; the broken sleep ; the long hours 
of mental and vocal prayer on bended knees ; 
the monotonous round of infinitesimal duties in 
the noviciate; Agnes found it all sweet and 
light and beautiful. 

A friend who went to see her, or rather to 
hear through that dreadful black screen of St. 
Clares — a sheet of iron perforated with holes 
not bigger than a pin's head — asked her if she 
did not find the rising at midnight very hard : 

"Oh, no," said Agnes, laughing, "on the 
contrary, I enjoy it ; cela vous repose du lit ! " 

Any one who had sat upon a Poor Clare's 
bed could readily believe that this was indeed 
the fact. 

During the whole term of her noviciate she 
was never once obliged to accept a dispensation. 
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When the time was fixed for her profession, 
she wrote to me announcing it, and describing 
her happiness in terms that would sound like 
exaggerated romance if they referred to the 
most perfect earthly bliss ; but which were no 
doubt inadequate to express the foretaste of 
that bliss which it has not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive. She alluded with 
playfiil simplicity to the day when we had gone 
together to her present home, not reproaching 
me for my rude and stupid misconception of 
her outburst of emotion on beholding the saint- 
like old Abbess who was destined to be her 
spiritual mother, but thanking me with en- 
thusiastic gratitude as having been the in- 
strument of so great a gain, the beginning of 
such a happy end to her. So, in the sweet 
spring-time of her early girlhood, Agnes, who 
had rejected the flowery garland of an earthly 
bridal, crowned herself with the crown of 
thorns which the Poor Clare wears on the day 
of her nuptials with the King of Heaven. She 
wears the outward symbol for that day only ; 
but what is her life evermore but a prolonged 
commemoration of that mystery of the crown of 
thorns? 
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I never saw her again but once, and that was 
in a dream. I saw the clouds rolled back, and 
through the open glory poured a flood of light 
and song ; angels bearing lilies in their hands, 
let down a silver ladder from the sky ; below, 
a virgin, lily-crowned, and robed in garments 
like the snow, and holding in her hand a lamp 
that shone like a saphyr star, stood with arms 
outstretched; and the angels trooping down 
exultant, with a voice like the voice of many 
waters, bore her up the ladder, and the Bride- 
groom, crowned and beautiful, and radiant as 
the sun, came forth to meet her. Then the 
clouds rolled back once more, the echo of the 
seraph's alleluias died away, and the glory 
faded from the sky. 
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6. Quam dilecta* — (How lovely) (2 voices), Marcello; 2d, 

7. Laetatus sum, — (I rejoiced) (3 voices), Casali ; 2d, 
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UnlsoD, with Aoeompuiiment. S<^ eepArmtelj as foDows : 

The Pngrima of the Night F, Wntlalte . . . Zd, 

The hoar of piniTer . B,Moliqme ... 2d» 

The eternal Summer Agnes ^wtmmmamm 2d, 

The Land of Peace Fredtrith Wntlaie 2d, 

Come, O Creator l^irit iPeKtecasf) . . J, JS. Sehaehmtr . 2d, 

GodmyBest I>r,E,G,Momk. . 3J. 

The shadows of the erening honrs . . B, Moliqme ... Zd, 

Paadng away G,A, Marfarrem . &f. 

Departure B. MoUque • . . 3^. 

Like the Toiceless starlight B, Molique . . . 2d. 

The Vnnce of Teace {Sacred Heart) . Jules Benedict . . 2d. 

8tar8of glory (C%m^iita<) Frederick Westlaie 3d, 

O why art thon sorrowful W, SehuUkes . . 2d. 

All ye who seek (^Sacred Heart) . • . G.A. Maefarren . 2d, 

Sleep, holy Babe (CAr»fi7k»). , . . J. F. Bamett . . 2d, 
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Best, weary soul G. Boherti , . . 3d. 

Morning Prayer, and Fair was thy blossom Mendelssohn • • 2d, 

They whom we loTed on earth . . • Schachner • . . 2d. 

Harvest Hymn Schachner , . . \d. 

1 dwell a captive {for Trebles) . . . Spohr Id. 

He giveth His beloved sleep .... O'Leary .... 2d. 

DeAT little One (Christmas Cradle Sanff) Boberti .... 2d. 

Christ the Lord is risen (Easter) , . Boherti .... 2d. 

Evening Hymn Maefarren . . • 2d. 

O'erwhelmed in depths of woe (Lent) . Maefarren . • . 2d. 

Laud, OSion, thy salvation (Z^K^fajS^;^) ^'Ziear^ .... 6^. 

Pilgrims of the Night (Hark, hark, my soul) i2it;A^ri2«m . . \d. 

O Paradise (Two Melodies) .... Bamett, 4^e. . . . Id. 

Sweet Saviour, bless us (Two Melodies) Westlake and G. H. Id. 

TheTreciovLsBlood of JeBiis(I^o Hymns) Bo. do, . Id, 

My Shepherd is the living God . , , Spohr Id. 

Jesus, the only thought of Thee . . . Richardson . , , Irf. 

Each free by post for an extra stamp. 
Pieces to the value of a Shilling free for 12 stamps. 

Also, done up in Parts : 

SACRED PART-MUSIC BY B. MOLIQUE. Six Pieces. 1*. 6A 

SACRED PART-MUSIC BY SCHACHNER. Four Pieces. M. 
SACRED PART-MUSIC BY MACFARREN. Four Pieces. lOd. 




NEW, CHEAP, AND COMPREHENSIVE COLLECnON OF 

Containing 2'^0 pieces. 



THE 

POPULAB CHOIB MANUAL, 

KmcE^iny easy for the legist experienced Clioir ilie Miisicfor the Tear. 

In one liandflome Volnxne, cloth, price lOs. 6d., or in Two Parts. 

Part I. THE MORNING OFFICES. 

Price 38, Gd, 

Previous to the present Publication, there existed no work 
containing a complete collection, in regular order, of all the 
Music to be performed in the Morning Offices of the Church 
throughout tibe year. One book contained one thing ; another, 
another ; but it needed a dozen different publications to supply 
the want of choirs ; and even then many things were deficient, 
while others were printed in such a way as to be unintelligible 
to ordinary singers. It is hoped that the present attempt to 
supply the desideratum will be found of practical utility. 

Besides the. usual music for the Asperges, Vidi Aquam^ 
Responses^ &c., an easy arrangement of Chants has been 
given, by means of which the Introits and Graduah — those 
characteristic parts of the Service of the day, which should 
never be omitted except through necessity — can be per- 
formed, even by the least experienced choir. 

Next, there are the whole of the "Holy Week Ser- 
vices," from Palm Sunday to Holy Saturday inclusive, 
arranged and printed so that they can be sung by any choir 
without the possibility of mistake. The text of the Music 
is taken from the most approved sources ;— while Chants are 
adapted to the Graduah, Tracts, &c., where the Ritual Music 
would be too long and difficult. In a similar way has been 
given the Office for Candlemas-day. 

Music in various attractive forms for the four Sequences of 
the year, followed by the Te Deum and several miscellaneous 
pieces, completes this portion of the work. 



Part II. THE EVENING OFFICES. 

Price 5s, 6^,' 

This Part forms a complete Guide and Mannal for Organist 
and Choir. It contains eight times the amount of matter 
of "Webbers Motetts/' and all the pieces are such as are 
really wanted. 

Among the contents are the whole series of Vesper Hymns, 
in every variety of setting; the ^^ Magnificaf^ and Psalm 
Tones, in an entirely novel and lucid arrangement ; the four 
Antiphons of the Blessed Virgin in great variety ; upwards 
of thirty " Salutaris" and " Tantum Ergof^ a dioice selec- 
tion of Litanies, and a large variety of Hymns, Antiphons, and 
other Pieces for Benediction; also the Music for tne '^ Bona 
Mors;^^ Hauptmann's ^^ Salve Regina^^ and many other fe- 
vourite pieces sung by the Farm- Street Choir. 

The Pieces in this PaH, if puhlUlied separately, in tJie us^ial 
size, would not amount to less than 81, or 101, 



Brief Synopsis op Contents op the Work. 

♦#* A variety of settings are given for each piece, 

PartL 

Morning. — ^Asperges — ^Vidi aquam — Introits — Graduals — Re- 
sponses — Benedicamus — Domine salvam — ^Yictlmsd Pasohali-^ 
Veni Sancte — Lauda Sion — Stabat Mater — Purification — Pahn 
Sunday— Good Friday — ^Holy Saturday — ^Litanies — Confirmation 
— Te Deum. 

Part II. 

Evening. — Order of Vespers — Durections for Chanting — 
Compline — Benediction — Magnificat in tabular form for the 8 
tones — Psakn tones and their endings — Hymns at Vespers (52)— 
Alma — ^Ave Begina — Regina coeli — Salre Regina — ^H89c dies— 
Rorate cceli — ^Adjuva nos — ^Adeste fideles — O filll et filise-— Adoro 
te devote — ^Adoremus in setemum — ^Ave verum — Tota pulohra — 
De profundis — Miserere — salutaris (24)^Tantum ergo (16)— 
Litfloiies (65) — Bona Mors. 



♦^* J7e« Morning and Evening Offices in one Volttme, strongly 
ifoutid in cloth, lettered, price 10s, 6d, 

A considerable reduction to Choirs taking six or more copies. 






